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CHAPTER 6 


The Value of Misinterpretation in Cultural 
Exchange: The Transfer of Christian Prints from the 
West to Japan 


Yoriko Kobayashi-Sato 


A visual object moving between countries can sometimes function as a kind 
of meta-language, which enables the people concerned to exchange a mes- 
sage without any verbal intervention. This is what Satake Shozan (1718-1785), 
the Lord of Akita and an accomplished painter in the western style in his own 
right, suggested in his unpublished manuscript on western painting.’ However, 
this kind of happy encounter happens only when an object in itself and its 
meaning are related in a single way, or both of the people bringing it into the 
country and its recipients share the same cultural backgrounds, or a certain 
mediator bridges a gap between the two sides. In other cases, it would rarely 
be understood in its originally designed meaning, which could often be lost in 
the process of transferring it beyond cultural borders. Christian missionaries 
departing for the East, and bringing with them objects related to Christianity, 
during the period of global expansion experienced both cases, depending on 
the religious and cultural associations, as well as the political and social sys- 
tems of the recipients. This paper focuses on the latter cases, which could often 
result in misinterpretation of the original intent bound up in nomadic objects. 
This misinterpretation, however, contains by no means a negative connota- 
tion, because it can ‘pave the way for understanding cultural exchange, possi- 
bly bringing us much closer to what really happened’, as Mochizuki indicates, 
referring to Kaufmann and Burke This aspect of cultural exchange will be 


1 Satake Shozan, Gahó Koryo (A Theory of Western Painting) (unpublished ms.: 1778), Akita, 
Akita City Museum of Sensha: WE 7 FA7 SCF= a BU RERE EDHE 
ACE fl 7 LT BU MBI RAB AN HY a aI BS ER. 
NB. Japanese names in the text and captions have been written in the Japanese style of fam- 
ily name followed by first name. 

2 Mochizuki M.M., “The Movable Center: The Netherlandish Map in Japan’, in North M. 
(ed.), Artistic and Cultural Exchanges between Europe and Asia, 1400-1900 (Farnham, Surrey: 
2010) 131-132; Kaufmann T.D., Toward a Geography of Art (Chicago, 1L: 2004) 205, 225, 
passim; Burke P., The Renaissance (Basingstoke: 1987) 28, passim. 
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discussed through the study of some nomadic Christian objects exported to 
Japan and the reactions to them from several Japanese artists, including Shiba 
Kokan (174731818), active during the Edo period, when the policy of a ban on 
Christianity rather limited their knowledge of the religion. What then hap- 
pened to nomadic Christian objects in Japan when Christianity functioned 
simply as a silent bystander? 


Nomadic Religious Objects Accepted in Their Proper Meaning 


Before examining the main point, we first see visual images accepted and ap- 
preciated according to their inherent intent in order to understand the frame- 
work for a straightforward transfer of their original meaning. 

When Christianity moved beyond Europe during an age of global explo- 
ration, Christian missionaries never overlooked the auxiliary role that could 
be played by visual objects to propagate the faith. Thus they made, sent, and 
brought with them prints and paintings representing canonical religious 
subjects such as Christ, the Crucifixion, and the Virgin Mary. Protestant mer- 
chants, too, sometimes carried Christian images to offer as gifts or merchan- 
dise in Asian countries. 

Especially in Persian and Indian courts, Flemish religious prints were wel- 
comed and were cleverly replicated by indigenous artists, including the promi- 
nent Persian painter Muhammad Zaman (active ca. 1680—1700), who was active 
under the reign of Shah Suleiman 1 (r. 1666-1694) and who repeatedly copied 
western models for his royal patrons [Fig. 6.1].? As Muslims, the Persians re- 
garded Jesus as one of many prophets, rather than the only son of God, so dif- 
ferences certainly existed. But as a Judaeo-Christian religion, Islam shared the 
same prophets found in Christianity, such as Abraham, Ishmael, and Isaac.* 
The Persians, therefore, had a comparable and related religious framework 


3 Zaman' model is an engraving, by Egbert van Panderen after Pieter de Jode, "Sacrifice of 
Isaak by Abraham" (ca. 1590-1637), 30.1 x 20.4 cm, Amsterdam, Rijksprentenkabinet (inv. no. 
RP-P-1889-A-14342). The life of Muhammad Zaman before assuming a position at the court 
of Shah Suleiman 1 is not well known. See Landau A., "Man, Mode, and Myth: Muhammad 
Zaman ibn Haji Yusuf", in Landau A. (ed.), Pearls on a String: Artists, Patrons, and Poets at 
the Great Islamic Courts, exh. cat., Walters Art Museum (Baltimore, MD: 2015-2016) 167—203; 
and Schwartz G., "Terms of Reception: Europeans and Persians and Each Other's Art’, in 
Kaufmann T.D. ~ North M. (eds.), Mediating Netherlandish Art and Material Culture in Asia 
(Amsterdam: 2014) 25-63, at 48-49. 

4 Landau A, “Reconfiguring the Northern European Print to Depict Sacred History at the 
Persian Court’, in Kaufmann - North (eds.), Mediating Netherlandish Art and Material Culture 
in Asia 65-82, at 64-74. 
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FIGURE 6.1. Muhammad Zaman, Sacrifice of Isaak by Abraham (1684-1685). Watercolour on 
paper, 17.7 x 24.9 cm. St. Petersburg, Russian Academy of Science, Library of the 
Institute of Oriental Studies (inv. no. E-14, fol. 89). 
IMAGE © LIBRARY OF THE INSTITUTE OF ORIENTAL STUDIES, RUSSIAN 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, ST. PETERSBURG. 
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within which Christian images coming from the West could be mediated with 
moderate changes and without losing their origi.ially designed meaning. 

Zaman’s activity was encouraged by the fact that Shah Suleiman 1 was 
strongly interested in western art. The Shah followed his predecessors’ favour 
of European painters and their output. Dutch painter Philips Angel (1616- 
1683), for example, was highly appreciated by Shah Abbas 11 (r. 1642-1666) and 
offered a high annual salary of 4,000 guilders, along with a reward of 6,000 
guilders and a robe for four paintings he produced for his highness. When, 
in 1655, he left Persia for Batavia, the headquarters of the Dutch East India 
Company, he was given some drawings produced by the Shah, who had taken 
lessons with him. Furthermore, it ís reported that European-style paintings of 
the 1650s to 1670s covered the walls of the Chihil Sutun Pavilion in Isfahan, 
constructed around the middle of the seventeenth century? Interestingly, this 
preference for western art in Persia completely disappeared with the death of 
Shah Suleiman 1 in 1694. A powerholder's artistic taste was indispensable for 
developing cultural exchange. 


Christianity as a Cultural Stowaway 


Christian missionaries, who were active in Japan from their first arrival in 
1549 onward, also exported a lot of religious objects to the country, which first 
contributed greatly to their mission in Japan, and were sometimes imitated, 
though awkwardly.® Their success, however, didn't last long. The Tokugawa 
shogunate, which ruled Japan during the Edo period (1603-1868), decided to 
prohibit westerners from propagating Christianity in 1612, and expelled them 
finally in 1639, with the exception of the Dutch, who took an oath to observe 
its anti-Christian policy strictly. For the coming 250 years, Christianity, and 
all that related to it, disappeared from Japan. The single unusual exception 
were copper reliefs of Christian subjects, which were employed during the 
Edo period as the notorious fumié upon which Japanese people were forced 
to tread before officials to prove their rejection of Christianity." Thus nomadic 


5 Schwartz, "Terms of Reception" 34-35, 48. 

6 Louis Frois (1532-1597) requested a thousand Christian images be sent to Japan, which unfor- 
tunately never arrived. Naruse F., Edo-jídai Yofüga-shi (The History of Westernized Paintings 
during the Edo Period) (Tokyo: 2004) 6. 

7 About fumié, see Kaufmann T.D., Toward a Geography of Art (Chicago, 1L: 2004) 303-340; and 
Mochizuki M.M., "The Diaspora of a Jesuit Press: Mimetic Imitation on the World 
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Christian objects allowed to remain in Japan were ironically used to counter 
the Christian religion. 

It is generally believed that this ban on Christianity led to its complete ex- 
clusion from Japan until around the beginning of the Meiji era (1868-1912). In 
actuality, however, Christian books illustrated with engraved pictures contin- 
ued to creep into Japan even after the introduction of a ban of Christian books 
in 1630. Interestingly, government officials were not so much on the alert for 
western books, as few Japanese at the time could read and understand west- 
ern languages.® Instead, the watchful eyes of the authorities were focused on 
Chinese books translated from western books, which were linguistically more 
accessible to the Japanese.? Even when a partial relaxation of the ban on the 
import of foreign books was carried out in 1720 by Tokugawa Yoshimune, the 
eighth Tokugawa shogun, it purported to make the importation of Chinese 
non-Christian books easier, but not western books.!9 

This is probably how several western editions of the Old and New Testaments 
came into the hands of Japanese who were interested in rangaku, that is Dutch 


Stage’, in Dietz F. — Morton A. — Roggen L. (eds.), Illustrated Religious Texts in the North of 
Europe, 1500-1800 (Farnham, Surrey: 2014) 13-134, at 132. 

8 Hendrick Doeff, a Dutch director in the Deshima factory (1803-1817), wrote in 
Herinneringen uit Japan (Recollections from Japan) (Haarlem: 1833) 54: ‘Dus worden de 
Kapteinen der jaarlijkes op Japan komende schepen verpligt, alle de boeken, die over 
de Godsdienst handelen, en alle uitwendige eereteekenen, zoo als rozenkransen, kruis- 
beelden of afbeeldingen van Heiligen en wat dies meer is, in een vat te doen [...] Doch 
hieronder zijn gene Bijbels of Psalmboeken begrepen. Ik had er voor mijn zelve op 
Decima verscheidene; de Japanneezen weten dit, en zullen er nimmer aanmerking op 
maken' ('all the successive Dutch directors were forced to store on board things brought 
to Japan by the crew and related to Christianity, such as Christian books, rosaries, images 
of Crucifixion and the Virgin Mary etc. in the containers, which were sealed by Japanese 
prosecutors [...]. However we were allowed to hold books like the Old and New Testament 
and Book of Psalms. I actually owned several copies of them and the Japanese knew it’). 
This report shows that the Dutch on Deshima were allowed to have some Christian books. 

9 When the ban on Christian books was introduced, Japanese Confucian scholars were 
mainly appointed to the director of the office responsible for the censorship, or Shomotsu 
Aratame-yaku. See Oba O., Edo-jidai niokeru Tósen Motiwatari-sho no Kenkyü (A Study of 
Books Carried to Japan by Chinese Ships during the Edo Period) (Osaka: 1967) 47. 

io In 1630, Li Zhizao (1565-1630) edited Tian Xue Chu Han (The First Set of Books about 
Heaven Learning), written by a Christian missionary, Matteo Ricci (1552-1610), which had 
been banned from import to Japan. Because it included not only Christian writings, but 
also some scientific ones, Yoshimune, with his relaxation of the ban in 1720, allowed the 
importation of some non-Christian volumes from this set of books, and others like it. Óba, 
Edo jidai niokeru Tosen Motiwatari-sho no Kenkyü 123-124. 
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studies." For example, Yamagata Shigeyoshi (1764-1836), a successful mer- 
chant and rangaku connoisseur, owned a copy of Het Nieuwe Testament (The 
New Testament) published by J. Ratelband around 1769.!? Tsuji Ranshitsu (1756— 
1836), a rangaku scholar, inserted the title page of a copy of one of the Dutch 
editions of the Lutheran Bible (1671) into the manuscript of his unpublished 
Dutch-Japanese dictionary, although the Bible itself is now lost.!? The Matsura 
Museum in Hirado, Kyüshü, houses many western books collected by Matsura 
Sézan (1760-1841), Lord of Hirado and a rangaku connoisseur, among which 
are found some volumes of Henry Matthew’s Letterlyke en practicale verclaring 
over den geheelen Byble of het Oude en Nieuwe Testament (A Literal and Practical 
Explanation of the Whole Bible, or the Old and New Testament) published in 
1741 in Delft. And yet another rangaku scholar, Watanabe Kazan (1793-1841), 
was recorded in a document dated 1840 as having borrowed three copies of a 
certain edition of the Old Testament, no longer extant, from Hatazaki Kanae 
(180731842), another rangaku scholar and a dignitary serving the Lord of Mito.!5 

The most interesting western object carried to Japan in this context was 
a print by Arnold Houbraken (1660-1719), “The Adoration of the Shepherds’, 
an illustration to Taferelen der voornaamste geschiedenissen van het Oude en 
Nieuwe Testament, en andere boeken, bij de Heilige Schrift gevoegt (Images of 
the Foremost Stories of the Old and New Testament, and Other Books Added to 
Holy Scripture) published in 1728 in The Hague.!6 As the Japanese art histo- 
rian Oka Yasumasa has reported, the composition of the print was used by 
Yasuda Raishü (d. 1858) when he painted "The Revenge of the Ako Retainers” 


ii — Rangaku was actually equivalent to Western Studies, because the Dutch, the only western 
people that most Japanese would encounter, embodied the West at this time for them. 
Rangaku scholars tried to learn what was going on in the West in terms of civilisation and 
culture through the Dutch working at the Dutch factory in Deshima and the books they 
offered them. 

12 The book has been donated to and is owned by the Aijitsu Elementary School in Osaka. 
See Bridge between Japan and the Netherlands through the Eyes of the ‘Oranda-Tsiiji’ or the 

Japanese Interpreters for the Dutch, exh. cat., Kobe City Museum (Kóbe: 1998) 206, no. 167. 
i3 Matsuda K., Yógaku no Shoshi-teki Kenkyà (The Bibliographical Research on Western 
Studies) (Kyoto: 2008) 373-374. 

14 Ibidem 473-477; See also Matsuda K., Blog Rangaku, available from http://d.hatena.ne.jp/ 
tonsa/200905 (accessed: 01.09.2015). 

15 Matsuda, Blog Rangaku, available from http://d.hatena.ne.jp/tonsa/20050509/1241816243 
(accessed: 25.12.2015). The completion of this essay owes much to the website. 

16  Itwasco-published by Gerard Hoet, Jacobus Houbraken, and Bernard Picart. 
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[Figs. 6.2-6.3].” Raishü modified traditional Christian iconography extremely 
cleverly to produce a painting of a samurai story taken from kabuki, Japanese 
popular dance theatre, where retainers take a brief rest in the darkness after 
a dangerous assault at night. The basic compositional framework, the effects 
of chiaroscuro, and the positions and gestures of the persons depicted in 
Houbraken's print were kept. Raishü simply exchanged Mary with the Infant 
in her arms for the leader of the retainers cradling the head of the foe. Japanese 
clothing was substituted for western dress. A lantern used as a main source of 
the light for the scene was switched to a chochin, a Japanese paper lantern, 
and the interior scene was moved into the open air environment with the full 
moon in the sky.!8 

The owners of these Christian books and prints might not have compre- 
hended their exact contents due to their lack of knowledge of the Dutch lan- 
guage. But even if they had understood the language, the stories of the Old 
Testament would have been considered foreign and profane, but not neces- 
sarily with all the specific implications of Christian Scripture. In this manner, 
two images printed on the front page of the Bible owned by Ranshitsu men- 
tioned above, "Moses Receiving the Ten Commandments" and "The Baptism 
of Christ", could be understood as secular landscape scenes with a man sitting 
atop a mountain or men bathing in a river? Likewise, Raishü could under- 
stand Houbraken's "The Adoration of the Shepherds" as a secular night scene 
with a mother and her infant child surrounded by people [Fig, 6.3]. Following 


17 Oka Y., “Yasuda Raishü no Akō Roshi Hoshü-zu Genzu wo megutte" (The Compositional 
Model for The Revenge of the Akō Retainers by Yasuda Raishü), Kokka 1342 (2007) 5-17. In 
the article, Oka acknowledges a Dutch engraver, Ad Stijnman, who did research to iden- 
tify the original composition of Raíshü's work at Oka's request. 

18 The kabuki story of the Akō retainers was based on an actual historical event that was 
extremely popular among Japanese audiences: in 1701 the Lord of Akó was sentenced to 
harakiri, or self-inflicted suicide, having been accused of lése-majesté against a high digni- 
tary called Kira. The forty-seven retainers of the Lord were unsatisfied with this sentence 
and tried to seek revenge against Kira in 1703. 

19 An Italian Jesuit, Giovanni Battista Sidotti (1668-1714), conveyed the rough content of 
Christianity to a Japanese scholar and bureaucrat, Arai Hakuseki (1657-1725), already in 
1709. Sidotti snuck into Japan to propagate Christianity, was arrested and interrogated by 
Arai, who put together what he knew from the interrogation of Sidotti in a manuscript of 
three volumes called Seyo Kibun (What Was Learned about the West from an Interrogation). 
The first two volumes introduce the geographical and political state of the world, while 
the third concerns Christianity. Although the manuscript was not officially published 
until 1882, some examples copied by hand had been circulated among intellectuals from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
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VIGET: 


* 2 Yasuaa Ratshu after Arnold Houbraken, The Revenge of the Ako 
Retainers (nineteenth century). Watercolour on paper, 140.5 x 79.5 cm. 
Yamagata, Homma Art Museum. 

IMAGE © HOMMA ART MUSEUM, YAMAGATA. 
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FIGURE 6.3 Arnold Houbraken (engraver), The Adoration of the Shepherds, in Gerard 
Hoet — Arnold Houbraken — Bernard Picard, Taferelen der voornaamste 
geschiedenissen van het nieuwe testament (The Hague, Pieter de Hondt: 
1728). Engraving, 35.5 x 22.3 cm. Heidelberg, University Library (201 G 43 
RES::3). 

IMAGE © UNIVERSITATSBIBLIOTHEK HEIDELBERG. 
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institution of the ban on Christianity by the Tokugawa shogunate, nomadic 
Christian pictures were mediated and misinterpreted by non-Christians and 
lost their original meaning due to the interpreters’ lack of biblical knowledge. 

Books published in early modern Europe were usually composed on 
the basis of a Christian understanding of the world. This was true not only 
of religious books, but also of history books and of books with moral les- 
sons. Although the Tokugawa shogunate might not have overlooked overtly 
Christian books, the Christian foundation of other kinds of books was not al- 
ways clear. Copies of the first volume of the Dutch edition of Johann Ludwig 
Gottfried’s Historische Chronick (Historical Chronicle) (Frankfurt am Main, 
Philipp Heinrich Hutter: 1642), were thus once in the possession of Matsura 
Sezan and Yoshio Kogyü (1824-1800), an official Dutch-Japanese interpreter, 
both of whom were strongly interested in rangaku. Sézan secured the first 
Dutch edition printed in Amsterdam in 1660 and noted a picture of the Holy 
Cross in the book. Comparison with a complete copy reveals that pages illus- 
trated with “The Nativity of Jesus” and “The Passion of Christ” had been torn 
out Sézan’s copy, now owned by the Matsura Museum.?? The copy acquired 
by Kogyü (Leiden, Pieter van der Aa: 1698-1700), now in the Library of Kyoto 
University, is missing as many as 305 pages from its total of 561 pages. Almost 
all of these missing pages were illustrated with one or two pictures, sometimes 
with a certain Christian theme, at other times with a secular one.?! Although 
the owners became aware of the Christian quality of the book, albeit vaguely, 
painters who associated with them seemingly couldn't resist the temptation to 
adapt some of the illustrations printed in the book, probably unaware of their 
Christian content. 

Ishikawa Tairo (1765-1818) copied "Adam and Eve in Paradise" from the book 
(Figs. 6.4—6.5].?? In borrowing its composition, Tairō modified the original 


20 See Matsuda, Blog Rangaku, 21 March, 2009, available from http://d.hatena.ne.jp/ 
tonsa/200903 (accessed: 02.09.2015). 

21 For details such as what pages were torn out of and what remarks were added to the cop- 
ies now owned by the Matsura Museum and Kyoto University, see Matsuda, Yogaku no 
Shoshi-teki Kenkyü 457—468. 

22 A light-coloured ink painting (ca. 1800) on paper, 61.2 x 121.7 cm, private collection. The 
work, now deposited with the Osaka Museum of History, was discovered, folded up, 
among wastepaper. Kumakura 1., A Very Unique Collection of Historical Significance: The 
Kapitain (the Dutch Chief) Collection from the Edo Period. The Dutch Fascination with 
Japan, exh. cat., Edo Tokyo Museum (Tokyo: 2000) 80, 240; and Katsumori N. (ed.), Nihon 
Kaiga no Himitsu (A Secret of Japanese Paintings), exh. cat., Kobe City Museum (Kobe: 
2011-2012) 76, no. 46, 136. A rangaku connoisseur, Yamagata Shigeyoshi, collected a paint- 
ing of the same subject by the same painter, which must have been another version, 
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FIGURE 6.4 Ishikawa Tairé, A Scene of the Creation of the Heaven and Earth (1800) after an 
engraving in Johann Lodewijk Gottfried, Historische Kronyk: Vervattende een 
nauwkeurige en volkomene beschrijvingh der aldergedenckwaerdighste 
geschiedenissen des weerelds, van den aenvangh der scheppingh tot op t jaer 
Christi 1576 (Lerden: Pieter van der Aa, 1698-1700). Ink on paper, 61.2 x 121.7 cm. 
IMAGE © PRIVATE COLLECTION. 


aspect ratio to a further elongated one, which, though small in size, reminds us 
of the format of a Japanese screen, or byobu. The tree above Adam and Eve on 
the left side were made more dominant and similar to trees painted in the man 

ner of the Kano School, the traditional Japanese painting school. He also en- 
larged the size of several animals, including an elephant in the middle ground, 
so that the fore- and the middle grounds were as emphasised as in byobu paint- 
ings, compared to the European source, where compositional stress was placed 
on the continuous recession of space. Tairo thus bridged two cultures. He also 
copied the Hebrew letters, ni" (Yahweh), inscribed at the upper edge of the 
original print, probably not knowing the meaning of the word. The Japanese 
title traditionally given to the picture, "Tenchi Kaibyaku no Zu' (A Scene of 
the Beginning of Heaven and Earth) recalls Japanese mythology and furthers the 
sense that the theme of the original print was understood as a neutral, profane 


because it was described as being ‘large’ in the list of Yamagatas collection. For the list of 
Yamagata's collection, see Arisaka T., "Gosho Masuya Heemon Yamagata Shigeyoshi no 
Zosho Shushu-hin nitsuite" (Books and Items Collected by Masuya Heemon Yamagata 
Shigeyoshi), Shisen 33 (1966) 95-107; 34 (1967) 45-71; 35-36 (1967) 168-196, while the 
painting by Ishikawa is listed in 34 (1967) 67, no. 866. Its whereabouts are unknown. 
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FIGURE 6.5 Anon. (engraver), Adam and Eve in Paradise, in Johann Lodewijk Gottfried, 
Historische Kronyk: Vervattende een nauwkeurige en volkomene beschrijvingh 
der aldergedenckwaerdighste geschiedenissen des weerelds, van den aenvangh 
der scheppingh tot op 't jaer Christi 1576 (Leiden: Pieter van der Aa, 1698-1700). 
Engraving and ink on paper. Kyoto, Library of Kyoto University (inv. no. 5-0 / 

Hs / &&), formerly owned by Yoshio Kogyu. 
IMAGE © LIBRARY OF KYOTO UNIVERSITY. 


prehistory. A nomadic object could therefore often be misinterpreted and infil- 
trate a foreign culture simply by losing its original meaning. 


Jan Luyken's Het Menselyke Bedryf (The Trade Book) 


This was also the case for the emblem book, Het Menselyke Bedryf, referred to 
a number of times by Shiba Kokan. Written and edited by a Dutch Pietistic 
wnter and artist, Jan Luyken (1649-1712), and published in 1694 in Amsterdam, 
the book presents a sampling of a hundred professional trades, each provided 
with a title, an image, a motto relating the vignette to Christianity, and a poem 
paraphrasing the meaning hinted at by the motto. It was repeatedly reprinted, 
sometimes with the title Spiegel van t Menselyk Bedryf, other times adding 
trades not included in the earlier editions. One reprint was published in the 
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same year as the first edition, while, already in the next year, two pirated edi- 
tions appeared. With four further Dutch editions published in the eighteenth 
century alone, the book enjoyed great popularity in Holland 29 

The book's attraction to the Dutch can be found above all in the Christian 
moralising of the trades found in its emblematic mottos and poems. The motto 
of "The Baker" producing bread, a Eucharistic symbol for the body of Christ in 
Christian iconography, is: "What fosters the body of human beings also fosters 
his soul’ (‘Die 't lichaam voed, Is voor 't gemoed")2^ A baker is allegorically 
compared to the divine saviour of souls. Even trades not usually associated 
with Christian meanings are also interpreted as such. In the motto of "The Pole 
and Mast Maker’, for example, the need to defend oneself against flooding is 
related to the importance of protecting the Christian soul, while the poem 
paraphrased the hidden Christian meaning of the trade: 


The man who labours with poles 

Makes surely trip after trip to the West, 
And in this way attempts to get to the East: 
So does a soul, that seeks the best; 

It turns from wealth and pleasure, 

Thus to reach the source of wealth.?5 


A properly controlled sail pole and mast are paralleled with Christian moral 
alignment in an attempt to navigate properly on earth. 


23 For the detailed discussion, see Kobayashi-Sato Y. (ed.), Jan Luyken S&yo Shokunin-zu-shü 
(Jan Luyken's Book of Trades) (Tokyo: 2001) 217—244, esp. 219-221. For the various edi- 
tions of the book, see Klaversma N. - Hannema K. Jan en Casper Luyken te boek gesteld 
(Hilversum: 1999) 363-365. 

24 For the English translation of the mottos and poems quoted in this paper, I have referred 
to those by Josephine V. Brown, available from http://www.pitts.emory.edu/dia/booklist. 
cfm?ID-4617 (accessed: 01.01.2016). The poem attached to "The Baker" is: 'O Creator of 
precious bread, / As food for the temporary life, / How your generosity has invited us / To 
give ourselves as bread to you! / O Bread, that fell from Heaven, / Satisfy then our soul’ 
(‘O Shepper van het lieve brood / Tot voedsel van het tyd’lyk leven, / Hoe heeft uw mild- 
heid ons genood, / Om ons u zelfs tot brood te geven! / O Brood, dat uit den Hemel viel, / 
Verzadig gy dan onze ziel’). 

25 ‘De man die werkzaam is met boomen, / Die maakt vast gang op gang naar 't west, / En 
tracht naar door in 't oost te komen / Zo doet een ziel, die staat na 't best; / Die keert van 
weelden en vermaaken, / Om zoo aan weeldens bron te raaken The motto is: ‘Does flood 
force thee down, Defend thyself’ (‘Dryft vloed u neer, Stelt u te weer’). 
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Each trade in Het Menselyke Bedryf is placed by Luyken in a Christian con- 
text, and thereby the readers are induced to understand the profession met- 
aphorically and to learn a moral lesson from it. It is nowadays unanimously 
accepted that Dutch genre paintings often present the viewer with a layer of 
meaning hidden under their visible surface.26 Undoubtedly, Luyken not only 
follows the tradition of emblemata, but also adopted this genre painters’ de- 
vice. His book, which allegorically interpreted each trade in an unexpected 
way, succeeded in drawing the interest of Dutch general readers as well as of 
the Pietists, the very group of persons to which he belonged. 


Het Menselyke Bedryf and Kokan 


Navigators and sailors for the Dutch East India Company, among others, must 
have enjoyed turning the pages of Jan Luyken’s Het Menselyke Bedryf to find 
trades directly related to their work. It is consequently natural to infer that 
some of them would have carried a copy of the book in their travelling bag, 
perhaps killing time by reading it during the long voyage to Japan, only to offer 
it for profit or as a gift to someone interested in rangaku. At least one copy 
must have reached Shiba Kokan's hands in this manner. 

Kokan, clearly intrigued by the western painting style, repeatedly copied 
and transformed images taken from various western books.?” One of them 
must have been a trade book mentioned as being owned by Kokan and used as 
asource by Tsuji Ranshitsu, who collected Dutch words to edit his unpublished 
Dutch-Japanese dictionary, Rango-Hassen.?* Analysis of the works made by 
Kokan, apparently after western pictures, suggests this trade book was none 
other than a copy of Het Menselyke Bedryf, which is unfortunately now lost. 
Although it is not known exactly when and how the copy was handed down to 


26 Eddy de Jongh has contributed the most to this aspect. Although much has been dis- 
cussed about his iconological theory, his starting point that Dutch genre paintings often 
contain many layers of meaning has usually been accepted. See the collection of his im- 
portant articles, Questions of Meaning: Theme and Motif in Dutch Seventeenth-Century 
Painting (Leiden: 1995). 

27 Among the 305 images published in the most comprehensive monograph of Kokan 
compiled by Naruse F., Shiba Kokan—Shégai to Gagy6 (Shiba Kokan: His Life and Works) 
(Tokyo: 1995), forty-one are copies after the prints illustrating some eleven Western books, 
two of which are Luyken's Het Menselyke Bedryf and Gottfried’s Historische Chronyk, men- 
tioned earlier in this essay. 

28 Naruse, Shiba Kokan vol. 1, 130. Unfortunately, I was unable to find any note of Tsuji related 
to the ownership of the book by Kókan. See also note 13 above. 
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FIGURE 6.6 Shiba Kókan after Jan Luyken, The Sailor (1785). Ink on silk, 25 x 26.3 cm. 
Private collection. 
IMAGE © YASAKA SHOBO, TOKYO. 


Kokan, it would have been around 1785, the date inscribed on “The Sailor’, sup- 
posedly his first work after one of the engraved scenes found in Het Menselyke 
Bedryf (no. 94) [Figs. 6.6—6.7].?? From then on, this book undoubtedly became 
one of his main reference books to introduce the West to the public, though 
always in his own way. 

Kokan, who had started his career as a painter of Japanese style, decided to 
move to western-style painting around 1779, and began to associate with ranga 


29 According to Naruse, Shiba Kokan vol. 1, 130, Kokan imitated the original prints literally at 
first, as in “The Sailor’, and then gradually more freely. 
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FIGURE 6.7 Jan Luyken, The Sailor, in Jan and Caspar Luyken, Spiegel van 't Menselyke Bedryf 
(Amsterdam, Kornelis vander Sys: 1718). Engraving, 7.8 x 8.8 cm. Private collection. 
IMAGE © YORIKO KOBAYASHI-SATO. 


(Dutch-style painting) painters and rangaku scholars.?? His strong interest in 
rangaku even led him to manage to meet Isaac Titsingh (1745-1812), one of the 
directors of the Dutch Deshima Factory, during his visits to Edo for an audience 
with the Shogun in 1780 and 1782. Kokan's artistic production at this time sug- 
gests he made good use of these opportunities, as well as of a visit to Nagasaki 
in 1788 when he was allowed to enter the closed island of Deshima that housed 


30  Seenoten. 
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the Dutch factory, to gather knowledge directly from westerners.?! Already in 
1783, Kókan had produced a copper plate print, “Mimeguri no Ke" for the first 
time in Japan, the suggestion of a deep spatial recession in which strongly im- 
plies Kokan's knowledge of western pictorial manners.3? By 1785, when he cop- 
ied “The Sailor’, after Luyken’s print, he was significantly acquainted with the 
western manner of painting. 

The extraordinary interest that Kokan had in Het Menselyke Bedryf can be 
inferred from the fact that he appropriated eleven images from it and pro- 
duced sixteen copies based on them throughout his life: the frontispiece, as 
well as "The Basket Maker’, "The Tin Founder’, "The Sail Maker", "The Cooper", 
“The Candlestick Maker’, “The Tanner”, "The Mason", “The Peat Cutter", "The 
Sailor’, and “The Fisherman” (nos. 10, 26, 39, 40, 42, 59, 70, 74, 94, and 95 in Het 
Menselyke Bedryf). Initially, Kokan replicated the original compositions quite 
literally [Figs. 6.6—6.7]. But gradually he began to modify some details and create 
a hybrid composition based on his own ideas. A copy of “The Fisherman” (no. 
95), which was produced in his later phase, and Kokan's last copy after Luyken 
according to Naruse—one of the best Kokan researchers—is especially fasci- 
nating, because he almost correctly transcribes the title, “De Visser’, and the 
motto from the original print onto the upper edge of his copy [Figs. 6.8—6.9]:33 


All thou, who swim in the world’s streams, 
The large fishnet thou canst not escape.*4 


The large fishnet mentioned in the motto suggests the divine will of God. This 
is why a cross on a hill and a church at its foot can be seen in the far back- 
ground of the original engraving. The fisherman drawing the fishnet ashore in 
the middle ground could then symbolise missionaries saving people from the 
earthly world. A western audience of the time would have immediately been 
reminded of the biblical story of Christ in Galilee, where Christ encountered 
the four ‘fishers of men’: Simon, Andrew, James, and John.?* Kokan, who grew 
up in a Japan where Christianity had long been strictly prohibited, was natu- 
rally unfamiliar with this religious account. So it makes sense that he did not 


31 Shiba Kokan, Kokan Song Nikki 4 (Kokan’s Diary during His Trip to Western Japan) (un- 
published ms., 1815), in Asakura H. et al. (eds.), Shiba Kokan Zenshi, vol. 1 (Tokyo: 1992) 
296—324, esp. 316—323. 

32 Naruse, Shiba Kokan vol. 1, 109-120. 

33 Naruse, Shiba Kokan vol. 2, 321. 

34 . ‘Dyal, diezwemd, in's waerelds stroomen, / ’t Groot visnet kunt gy niet ontkomen’. 

35 Matthew 4218-22. 
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FIGURE 6.8 Shiba Kokan after Jan Luyken, The Fisherman (ca. 1810). Ink on silk, 24.6 x 22.5 cm. 
Private Collection. 
IMAGE © YASAKA SHOBO, TOKYO. 


take the Christian motifs in the middle- and background into consideration, 
instead choosing to make the fishnet scene rather unremarkable and delete 
the cross and the church. Through Kokan’s mediation, the original scene’s re- 
ligious intimations were transformed into a secular Japanese landscape, with 
the fisherman wearing Japanese cloth and sitting in the foreground against 
gently sloping mountains far afield without a single dramatic shadowed cloud 
in the sky.3e 

Kokan was not unfamiliar with the word emblemata, because in his writ- 
ings including Shunparo Hikki (A Collection of Writings by Kokan) (1811), he 


36 ` Kokan’s knowledge about Christianity must have been collected from rangaku scholars 
around him. Not knowing it in detail, he regarded it as just a means to educate people, 
and must not have noticed its exclusive monotheistic theory. See Naruse, Shiba Kokan 


vol. 1, 327-335. 
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FIGURE 6.9 Jan Luyken, The Fisherman, in Jan and Caspar Luyken, Spiegel van 't Menselyke 
Bedryf (Amsterdam, Kornelis vander Sys: 1718). Engraving, 7.8 x 8.8 cm. 
Private collection. 
IMAGE © YORIKO KOBAYASHI-SATO. 


repeatedly referred to the Dutch word, 'zinnebeel [sic], or ‘emblem, and 
commented on it as follows: ‘in Holland books exist that offer a moral lesson 
through a metaphor or parable, which is hardly understood by the Japanese 27 


37 Asakura H. et al. (eds.), Shiba Kokan Zenshu, vol. 2 (Tokyo: 1992) 31-113, at 91 and 98: 
Sc ah he, BEDRO: CCDAIKRELTLEPU. Za 
AE 7 L'A Dutch-Japanese dictionary (completed in 1816) edited by a Dutch di- 
rector at Deshima, Hendrick Doeff (1803-1817), includes the word ‘zinnebeeld, which is 
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He even wrote a book, Kunmo Gakai-shü (A Collection of Illustrations and Their 
Interpretations to Enlighten the Ignorant) (1814), which relies upon several 
Chinese moralising books, and illustrated it with his own woodblock prints.?8 
The book is deceptively like an emblem book, but Kókan interpreted each 
image as merely simple worldly wisdom without deep religious significance. 
He must have sought his model in Jsoho-monogatari, a Japanese translation 
of Aesop's Fables, which is cited by him as 'zínnebeel [sic].?? The Fables of 
Aesop was introduced to Japan by Christian missionaries and translated and 
published in Japan in 1593. Although this missionary version was banned after 
dispelling Christianity from Japan, the Fables continued to enjoy popularity 
among Japanese readers throughout the Edo period, with the Japanese title, 
Isoho-monogatari, though greatly modified to appear as Japanese moral tales.4° 

It was therefore natural for Kokan not to expect to find Christian teachings 
in the images of the hundred trades in Het Menselyke Bedryf. His lack of un- 
derstanding of the Dutch language perhaps kept him from reading it in detail, 
luckily or unluckily. This assumption is supported by his citation and transla- 
tion of the motto for "The Lawyer" (no. 89) [Fig. 6.10] in one of his writings, 
Shunparo Hikki: 


Among western pictures is found that of a lawyer, which is the name 
given to scholars. The text attached to it is as follows: 
The dust and mud on the earth are not worth being entangled in. 
The translation is: various tools and furniture one seeks to get 
throughout his life, and what one tries to obtain through contend- 
ing for interest, these are all just dust, soil, and mud.?! 


paraphrased as ‘Mono nazoraje Koshiraetaru Zo’ (an image compared to something). 
I refer to a digitalised version of a copy of the dictionary, available from http://archive 
.wul.waseda.ac.jp/kosho/hoio/ho10_01749/ho10_01749_0008/ho10_01749_0008_po306.jpg 
(accessed: 25.08.2016). 

38 Asakura et al., Shiba Kokan Zenshi, vol. 2, 169-330. 

39 Ibidem 9o-9i. 

40 Hamada S., "Isoho-monogatari to Edo-Jidai niokeru sono Juyo nitsuite" (Isono-Stories 
and Its Acceptance during the Edo Period), Bulletin of the Graduate School of Bukkyé 
University, Institute of Literature 38 (2010) 57-71. 

An  TPSHOBUILEBRGBXZ—BbbE5.JdEGSSEEREOG. Het Stof Slik ard, 
en is Den Zwizt niet weard ^. — EEK ft (E Oo EOI ROG DULORE Ar AMARA, 
QUA & CHE BOT ROE S LOIS BO, dE PICO: 
See Asakura et al., Shiba Kokan Zenshü, vol. 2, 90. 
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Wierd Jezus Chrittus recht geċcrd 
Van dic hem met den mond belyden, 
En welbetracht het geen hy leert, 
Van laaten, derven, ende myden, 
l Naar willekeur van ’t hoogíte Recht, 
) De Rechtsgeleerdheid had het (echt, e 
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FIGURE 6.10 Jan Luyken, The Lawyer, in Jan and Caspar Luyken, Spiegel van 't Menselyke 
Bedryf (Amsterdam, Kornelis vander Sys: 1718). Engraving, 9.6 x 15.6 cm. 
Private collection. 
IMAGE © YORIKO KOBAYASHI-SATO. 
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Compared to Kokan's long translation, the original Dutch motto is brief and 
simple: earthly things are not worth appreciation.*? Kokan's translation ex- 
tends its meaning with his own moralising interpretation, now shed of its 
Christian connotations. The free translation of 'The dust and mud on the earth' 
(‘Het Stof Slik ard’) as various tools and furniture as trivial as dust and mud, 
which one seeks to get throughout his life, would hint at the existence of a 
scholar helping him to interpret the text, like Otsuki Gentaku (1757-1827), a 
mentor of the group of scholars and painters who were interested in rangaku. 

Kokan's misunderstanding of the meaning of this motto allowed him safely 
to miss the name of ‘Jesus Christ’ in the poem for "The Lawyer" 


If Jesus Christ would be rightly honoured 

By those who profess him with the mouth, 
About refraining, wanting, and avoiding, 
According to the judgment of the highest Court, 
Jurisprudence would be in a bad state.*3 


This kind of message, highly appreciating Christianity, would not, under the 
policy of the ban, have been introduced to Japan, while the written text means 
nothing for someone who can't read it. Kokan, like almost all other Japanese of 
the time, undoubtedly looked at the illustration and understood the depicted 
belongings of the lawyer, such as the tools and furniture in the room, as that in 
which the people were vainly entangled, without thinking of the metaphorical 
meaning disguised by Luyken. An image can promote mutual understanding 
between viewers without verbal intervention, but sometimes it can lead to in- 
terpretations different to the object's original meaning. 

The whereabouts of the copy of Het Menselyke Bedryf owned by Kokan is 
unknown, so it cannot be asserted with certainty whether it was in a complete 
state. Nothing can therefore be said about whether Kokan studied Luyken's 
pictures with or without the poems paraphrasing the Christian message lurking 
in each trade. Yet, what is certain is that Kokan compared the images of trades 
illustrating Het Menselycke Bedryf to those found in the Japanese pictorial 
tradition. In Japan, professional trades and artisans had long been—at least 
since the thirteenth century—the subject matter of scroll paintings which 


42 The original Dutch text cited by Kokan is: ‘Het stof en slyk der aard, En is den twist niet 
waard’. 

43 ‘Weird Jesus Christus recht geëerd / Van die hem met de mond belyden, / En welbetracht 
het geen hy leerd, / Van laaten, derven, ende myden, / Naar willekeur van 't hoogste Recht, / 
De Rechtsgeleerdheid had het slecht.. 
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were called shokunin ut-awase-zu (imaginary pairs of artisans competing on 
the quality of their uta).*^ These kinds of images were usually composed of 
pairs of artisans, in which each artisan competed with his/her partner for the 
superiority of his/her poem (uta) composed on a specific subject like love 
or the moon.^5 The number of artisans chosen was first just ten (five pairs), 
but gradually increased, and at last amounted to as many as 142 (seventy-one 
pairs). From around the sixteenth century onward, painters also depicted arti- 
sans outside the uta-awase tradition, sometimes in city views inside and out- 
side Kyoto. These were called rakuchü rakugai-zu.^9 The economic prosperity 
at the time directed people's attention to the layers of labour that supported 
their rich lifestyles. By the time Kokan was active as a painter, artisans were 
one of the favoured pictorial themes. Seeing some of the trades represented 
by Luyken, he must have noticed that some occupations, such as carpenter, 
cooper, fisherman, artist, and musician, to name just a few, existed both in 
Japan and the West. From the perspective of the Japanese tradition, he would 
not have expected any additional Christian allegorical meaning embedded in 
Luyken's prints. Japanese ranga painters, like Kokan, active at the dawn of a 
period of global contact, interpreted visual objects that had just arrived from 
beyond their borders but within a context familiar to them, and were conse- 
quently led to create an amalgam of Japanese and western pictorial traditions. 


Conclusion 


By moving beyond a cultural border, nomadic religious objects changed their 
forms and/or meanings, depending on whom they interested and how they 
were accommodated within a new cultural framework. Changes were therefore 
never uniform: as mentioned at the outset of this paper, Mughal culture could 
more easily accommodate Christian ideas, due to a shared familiarity with the 


44 Uta, also called waka, is a short form of poem traditionally produced in Japan. It consists 
of only thirty-one letters, being divided into five groups, each of which consists of five, 
seven, five, seven, and seven letters. 

45 A famous example of scroll painting with uta-awase as its pictorial theme, Tohoku-in 
Shokunin Uta-awase (The Waka Contests by Artisans in Tohoku-in Temple), produced in 
the fourteenth century and owned by the National Museum, Tokyo, is available in digital 
form from: http:;//www.emuseum.jp/detail/100272?d lang-ja&s lang-ja&word-&class 
-1&title-&c e-&region-&era-&cptype-&owner-&pos-97&num-5&mode-detail&cen 
tury- (accessed: 03.07.2016). 

46 .ForJapanese paintings depicting artisans, see Ishida H. (ed.), Shokunin Zukushi-e (Artisans 
Depicted) (Tokyo: 1977). 
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figures of Christianity, strong patronage from the Shah, and Netherlandish art- 
ists active at their courts. The Persian artists, thus, could more easily accom- 
modate western style and materials, as well as Christian subjects, while firmly 
maintaining their own tradition, which placed priority on a flatly patterned 
composition and a decorative framework. “A Man Serving the Safavid Court’, 
for example, could display a masterly integration of the Mughal style in the 
foreground with the western style of the background landscape.*” Some of 
Muhammad Zaman's works, which almost literally copy western models, also 
presented a very happy unification of the two different cultures [Fig. 6.1]. 

The cultural mediations between East and West experienced by Japanese 
artists proceeded quite differently. Ranga painters, who had a chance to see 
only alimited number of western pictures shipped to Japan, found in these pic- 
tures a world and a painting manner entirely unknown to them, and realised 
that the western way of seeing the outside world and the past differed quite 
radically from their own. They tried to understand it by relating it to some- 
thing familiar. Nevertheless, it was still impossible for them to distinguish Old 
Testament narratives or moralising subjects with Christian undertones from 
profane stories. They could do nothing but take them at face value and cast 
them in roles known from their own tradition to produce a new object. From 
such pictorial attempts was born a group of Japanese western-style paintings 
which has traditionally been termed yofiga.*® Usually yofuga is regarded as 
marginal within canonical Japanese art history, such that the works discussed 
here by Raishü, Tairo, and Kokan have sometimes been left out in the cold 
[Figs. 6.2, 6.4, 6.6, 6.8]. However, as Kaufmann has argued, art is never complet- 
ed in a specific time span and area of space. Rather, it is always crossing other 
currents of art, especially since the age of global expansion, when religious 
nomadic objects moved extensively.*9 In order to reconsider the conventional 
model of art history and invent a new framework more suitable to our global 
period, the misinterpretations created by ranga painters in terms of nomadic 
objects must be studied as well as the more successful reception of messages. 


47 St. Petersburg, Library of the Institute of Oriental Studies, Russian Academy of Sciences 
(inv. no. D-181, fol. 43r.). 

48 For more on yófüga, see Katsumori N., Kinsé Ikoku-shumi no Shi-teki Kenkyu (A Study of the 
Exoticism in Japanese Early Modern Art) (Kyóto: 2011); and Naruse, Edo-jidai Yofuga-shi. 

49 Kaufmann, Toward a Geography of Art. 
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